5i          THE VILLAGE GODS OF SOUTH INDIA
a*,vav by the people and eaten in their homes, but the
idea* is that the goddess takes the essence and leaves
the worshippers the material substance. This takes till
about three a.m. nest morning; and then begins another
important part of the ceremonies.
Some of the rice from the heap, over which the ram
was sacrificed and its blood poured out, is taken and put
in a dat basket, and some of the entrails of the buffalo
are mixed with it. The intestines of the lamb, which
was first killed, are put over the neck of a Mala, and its
liver is placed in his xnouth,1 while another Mala takes
the basket of rice soaked in blood and mixed with the
entrails of the buffalo. A procession is then formed
with these two weird figures in the middle. The man
with the liver in his mouth is worked up into a state of
frantic excitement and is supposed to be inspired by the
goddess. He has to be held by men on either side of
him, or kept fast with ropes, to prevent his rushing
away; and all round him are the ryots^ i.e. the small
farmers, and the Malas, flourishing clubs and swords,
and throwing limes into the air, to drive away the evil
spirits. As the procession moves through the village,
the people shout out " Food 1 Food i M and the man who
carries the basket sprinkles the rice soaked in blood over
the houses to protect them from evil spirits. As he
walks along, he shouts out, at intervals, that he sees the
evil spirits, and falls down in a faint. Then lambs have
to be sacrificed on the spot and limes thrown into the
air and cocoanuts broken, to drive away the demons and
bring the man to his senses. And so the procession
moves through the village, amid frantic excitement,
till, as the day dawns, they return to the canopy, where
the great mother is peacefully reposing.
At about ten a.m. a fresh round of ceremonies
begins. Some meat is cut from the carcass of the
buffalo and cooked with some cholam, and then given to
five little Mala boys, siddhalu, the innocents, as they are
called. They are all covered over with a large cloth,
1 Cf. pp. 109,148 below